GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING   HIS   LIFETIME
devoted an inordinate amount of space in his book to Kotzebue,
for whom he had an excessive admiration. "In comparing
Gothe with his dramatic rivals Kotzebue and Schiller/* he says,
"it must be allowed that he had the merit of showing them the
way: ... and if he has left no gothic tragedy equal to the Gustavus
Wasa of the one, or to the Wilhelm Tell of the other, yet they have
neither of them left a classical tragedy equal to his Iphigeneia in
Tauris" He then compares these three contemporaries: "To
Kotzebue must be conceded the praise of superior invention: his
facility, fertility, mutability astonish: his comic approaches his
tragic force: he has the variety of English weather-----To Schiller
belongs the merit of deeper pathos and of higher majesty; but his
resources are less various, and he has no comic powers. . . . To
Gothe must be awarded greater truth of nature than to either of
his competitors: but for that very reason he produces less im-
mediate effect. Kotzebue appeals to the sympathy, Schiller to the
admiration, but Gothe to the experience ... he does not pourtray
man as he should be, or could be, but as he is-----He has no lesson
to teach, but that such things are, and that the proper study of man-
kind is man___Not always are his heroes, or his fables, sufficiently
attaching, or interesting: yet every sentiment, and every incident
is probable."
Taylor's biographer Robberds offers an explanation of the
inadequacy of the space allotted to Goethe in the Survey and of
the nature of Taylor's criticism. He says, "Goethe . . . and his
writings... are dismissed with remarkable brevity. This neglect
of so voluminous and celebrated an author displeased his friends,
and dissatisfied many who expected and wished for a more
detailed recital." He then gives the reasons for what he calls "a
grave defect." "In the amassed materials for the work, Goethe had
been much overlooked. The translation of the Iphigenia was one
of William Taylor's earliest productions, and he eagerly presented
a copy of it to the author,. .. the receipt of which was not even
acknowledged. This want of common courtesy was resented as a
rudeness by a young man, who was him self punctilious in such
matters, and who felt that the manner in which he had executed
his task merited, if not a testimony of approbation, at least a letter
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